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Eleanor Farjeon—A Study and an 
Appreciation 


By ELEANOR GRAHAM 


OR almost as long as I have looked with critical— 
albeit loving—eyes at children’s books, I have 
been aware of a question mark in my mind against 
the name of Eleanor Farjeon. The query was 
mainly, had I failed to grasp her intention, or was 

she mis-classed among writers for children ? 


The first book I knew of hers was Martin Pippin in 
the Apple Orchard, which was enthusiastically presented 
to me as a book for the young. I read it with a curiosity 
which later turned to astonishment, and I could only 
presume that the people who had pressed it on me as a 
book of “ fairy tales” had not really read it. I felt its 
charm—and its sophistication. I enjoyed her lovely gift 
for tender scenes, magic moments, the innocence of child- 
hood and the commonplace miracles of nature. It left 
in my mind pictures which held for ever the transitory 
beauty of spring in green country. I saw also, however, 
the sentimentality and the false quantities in the romantic 
make-believe. I have always felt quite certain that its 
place was not alongside even Andersen’s strangely romantic 
tales, but on a shelf apart with the elaborately mannered 
love stories of a past generation. In any case, it is a difficult 
book to place successfully. There are adults who cherish 
it, and a certain type of schoolgirl still dreams over it, 
but I have never felt it was a wise choice for an adolescent, 
the sentiment is misleading and cloaks the disembodied 
romance with unreality—too much is said, and too little. 
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It stimulates without either satisfying or directing the 
flow of enthusiasm. But in actual fact, I don’t believe its 
schoolgirl public has ever been large, though I know 
teachers who have, for years, bought it regularly among 
their prizes and for their school libraries. 

Alas, even to my eats, this criticism seems ungracious 
and it does less—much less—than justice to the book, but 
a wrong label at its introduction must be blamed for 
starting me off with a handicap, obliging me to follow up 
the negative side before I felt free to go on to the positive ; 
to clear the ground of misapprehension before I could 
appreciate the author’s achievement in its proper field— 
and, make no mistake, her achievement of airy fun, spon- 
taneous gaiety, bright imagery and delicate background 
of Sussex landscape, is considerable. 

A few days ago, I decided to re-read the book from 
beginning to end, in order to get a fresh reaction to it, 
but the result was only to confirm me in all that I had 
previously felt on both sides of my argument. 

Since first reading Martin Pippin, | have more than 
once met Miss Farjeon, and, to my great delight, I recog- 
nized in her just those qualities which made the book what 
it was. In herself is the irresponsible gaiety, the unself- 
conscious inventiveness, the fun, the twinkle of real 
naughtiness, the knife- -edge pivoting of mood which swings 
so easily from laughter to gravity, from romance to cold 
reality. I found her in the flesh warm-hearted yet detached, 
holding each passing moment lightly in a sensitive grip, 
as though to extract from it every last grain of lively 
experience. I found it was grand entertainment just to 
listen to her tale of crossing the street; the more so, 
‘ since she was not concerned to use it for self-advertisement. 
The inner motive of her story-telling seemed to be less 
See how clever I am! than Share with me how nice is mankind ! 


So I wrote to her, and asked her how she herself 
regarded this strange child of hers, this first book of Martin 
Pippin, and since it turned out as it did, I may as well quote 
her reply, which was that that this book, “ somehow or 
other listed for children, has never been, for me, a children’s 
book at all!” 
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It would be a pity to leave Martin Pippin the first 
without turning to Martin Pippin the second, that is 
Martin Pippin in the Daisy Field—and there is a book of fairy 
tales, though between them are interludes as archly sophis- 
ticated as anything in the first book, and not in the least 
likely, in themselves, to hold or attract children. But, in 
the stories, I think Miss Farjeon reaches her high water 
mark. She herself admits to satisfaction with one, E/sie 
Piddock Skips in ber Sleep, and 1, too, feel that it comes very 
near perfection. All her brilliant, delicate qualities of mind, 
perception and imagination have contributed to it. It 
possesses the magic of moonlight, yet retains a close 
contact with the affairs of everyday life. Any child who 
has spent lonely mornings with a skipping rope, turning 
it and persuading it to her will, leaping and dancing in 
time to its circling, will see herself in Esse Piddock’s shoes, 
for Elsie was a born skipper, and could out-skip anyone by 
the time she was five! She skipped in her sleep with the 
fairies, and learnt not only the Long Skip and the Strong 
Skip, but the skip against Trouble, and many another 


besides. She skipped also on the green with the other 
children to the old Skipping Rhymes—and, of them all, is 
there any so calculated to catty even an old lady back to her 
childhood, as, 


Andy spandy 
Sugardy candy, 
French almond rock ! 


Bread and butter for your supper’s all your Mother’s 
GOT! 


When she was a little old woman, E/sie became a real 
heroine, and skipped her village cut of trouble, with the 
rope the fairies had given het long ago. 


In this story human insight supports inspiration, and 
the language holds both together as lightly and exquisitely 
as the soap film holds its bubble of air. For me at least, 
E:lsie Piddock stands out, not only above all else Miss 
Farjeon has written for children, but perhaps above any 
one story by any present day writer for the young. 
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Other stories in that volume are good too, stories 
any child will enjoy, e.g., The Tantony Pig and The Long 
Man of Wilmington. Both show that spontaneity which is 
one of Miss Farjeon’s greatest gifts, and each makes that 
quick contact with the child’s own experience which is one 
of the secrets of success in all writing for children. 

The fact that the author has linked these stories 
together in so artificial a matrix only demonstrates, J think, 
more of her personal make-up She has not, you may be 
sure, evet planned to direct her work towards a certain 
public, or to fulfil certain demands. She has, I imagine, 
written first, last and all the time, for her own pleasure, to 
capture for ever the gaily bubbling phantasies of imagina- 
tion, the bright visions of her spirit. 

Against these, it is good to survey for a moment, the 
quiet dignity of her hero stories, Mighty Men. Not, you 
might say at first sight, imaginative, or particularly spon- 
taneous ...no? Yet I doubt if that smoothness of 
conception and description, that clear simplicity and 
dignity of style could have been conveyed so successfully 
to the reader, had Miss Farjeon carried in her own mind 
someone else’s picture instead of her own, full-size and 
living, set up against the figured background of her own 
understanding of men, and human nature, and life. There 
is never any fumbling in her telling, no uncertainty, no 
awkward moments such as happen when ill-understood 
moments have to be glossed over. Short as they are, the 
pictures they present are vivid and their human values, as 
far as they go, are true. They are dignified and sincere. 


I cheerfully suspect few will agree with my next 
remarks, which concern Perkin the Pedlar, and I wish it 
wete otherwise, for I believe this is a favourite of the 
author’s, but I am literal-minded over some things, and, 
knowing the bare rugged hill which is Yeavering Bell, 
I found myself revolted when asked in this book to pretend 
that its name came from a strange bell which came quaver- 
ing and yeavering through a magic forest. I should have 
liked a story which took into account the actuality of scene, 
and on that same score, many of the tales in this book 
disappointed me, neither convincing nor amusing me. Yet 
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the idea of a wandering pedlar who picked up stories of 
places as he passed through them was a fertile one, and the 
place-names are a likely collection. _I felt, however, that 
contact was lost, thrown away, by the inconsequent 
ignoring of the physical nature of the subjects chosen. 

The same criticism could be made of the London 
Narsery Rhymes, for the thread connecting name and 
story is often strained to such fineness that it is hardly 
apparent, but in nursery rhymes this matters very little. 
Nursery rhymes should be inconsequent, are often extrava- 
gant, and need not be tied down precisely to facts, though 
often characterized by delightfully unexpected literal- 
nesses. Eleanor Farjeon’s nursery rhymes do have just 
those qualities, and in addition, the extra appeal of familiar 
London names, music in themselves, particularly now, 
to all Londoners. I always remember as one of her most 
successful that rhyme of the “‘ Sevens ” : 


Seven Sisters in patchwork cloaks 

Sat in the shadow of Seven Oaks, 
Stringing acorns on silken strings, 
Awaiting the coming of Seven Kings. 


Seven years they endured their trials 

And then they consulted their Seven Dials. 
“O it’s time, it’s time, it’s time,” they said, 
“It’s very high time that we were wed! ” 


There to my mind, is something very closely akin to 
the authentic fall of the traditional rhyme, handed down by 
word of mouth from generation to generation! The 
association of the seven-fold figures is neat, the repetition 
is effectively used, and there is hardly a superfluous syllable. 

In her rhymes and verse, as in her prose, I feel Eleanor 
Farjeon is most successful when the inspiration of the 
moment has been captured as soon as born, and translated 
instantly, fully clothed, on to paper, pretty certainly needing 
thereafter neither revision not polishing. I would say 
these are detectable, that the light shines through them, and 
their very finish declares them. 

Such a gift, however, of its very nature, carries with 
it certain drawbacks. It may lead to a habit of jotting down 
the flashing thoughts on scraps of paper, and if the pencil 
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falters, the world interrupts, or for some other reason the 
picture is broken before it has been completely recorded, 
the author may be left with scrapbooks teeming with half- 
formed ideas, brilliant suggestions not worked out, tan- 
talising lines and haunting rhythms, or yet a clever rhyme 
demanding a worthy setting. It is inevitable that their 
creator should use some of them later on, but it is sadly a 
recognized imperfection of this world that the broken 
dream can rarely be perfectly reconstructed. 


To my mind this is probably the reason for the 
inequality of Miss Farjeon’s work, but even at that, there 
is always, even in the less good; the breath of real i inspira- 
tion—alas, so often missing altogether from the work 
of present day writers for children. 


I should like to end this unconventional appreciation 
with lines which I have greatly liked ever since I first read 
them, in Sing for your Supper. Though written as for 
Christmas, they are pecularly apt at this time : 


God bless your house this holy night, 
And all within it ; 


God bless the candle that you light 
To midnight’s minute : 


The board at which you break your bread, 
The cup you drink of : 


And as you raise it, the unsaid 
Name that you think of : 


The warming fire, the bed of rest, 
The ringing laughter : 


These things, and all things else be blest 
From floor to rafter 


This holy night, from dark to light, 
Even more than other ; 


And, if you have no house to-night, 
God bless you, brother. 
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Isobel Morton-Sale 
By M. McLetsx 


IRST impressions are, as everyone knows, the most 
important element in any encounter. Upon first 
opening the pages of Eleanor Farjeon’s books for 

children illustrated by the Morton-Sales, pictures 

and text seem to float out together as though on a 
gentle summer breeze: the illustrators have felt and 
preserved the lightness and airiness of the white pages. 
Children seem to be always out-of-doors ; breezes catch 
their clothing, pressing it against their gracefully colt-like 
little forms. The artists’ delicate line brings to us this 
feeling of life lived airily “all on a summet’s day.” The 
kind of day a child takes for granted—a day lived happily 
without knowing it. As it should be, for happiness is a 
delicate bloom, perishing in the harsh atmosphere of adult 
self-consciousness. Let us take these children’s books to 
a quiet place in the sunshine, and enjoy some delightful 
carefree moments, happy memories returning—albeit with 
the pang of a sense of loss for vanished youth and a care- 
free period . . . . let the war and the rip of the guns go 
by—(they will—like us—one day be silent)—let us stand 
aside for a moment and listen to these small, sweet voices. 


Mrs. Morton-Sale has great ‘talent for expressing a 
certain charm in childhood through the medium of stylized 
drawing. She has an expressive, delicate line—almost 
to the point of alternation. She says of herself—I 
have to control a certain something which makes me 
persist in noticing things and seeing them in a way that I 
am sure my sitters wish I wouldn’t. I necessarily control 
this tendency when working in portraiture, as it would be 
fatal.” Fatal, one assumes, to the sitter’s idealistic vision of 
him or herself. The writer does not endorse this attitude. 
A gift, a talent, must be fod//owed, not driven on by the 
desires of others. It is on/y the artist’s vision which matters 
in creating an image. Unless the sitter be rarely detached 
and zsthetically sensitive, his or her point of view remains 
without value, and the fatality occurs in consulting it. 
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A peculiarly English characteristic is revealed in these 
charming drawings: the instinct towards compromise— 
compromise which seeks to reconcile stylization with the 
feeling for a naturalistic pictorial expression, yet does not 
work out the problem to a logical conclusion. Although 
some of the work of Isobel and John Morton-Sale suggests 
a Bontet de Monvel influence (especially that in broad 
flat colour) a half-concluded compromise would be 
impossible to the French logical mind. One thinks, too, of 
some of those delightful picture books for children 
published by Allen and Unwin and illustrated by Rojan. 
Every picture beautifully decorates the page, every bit of 
detail is part of a “ style »—yet character, movement, and 
natural form—deliberately chosen and faithfully set down— 
are living actualities. The drawing of the little girl holding 
out a daisy chain with a delightful hesitant gesture (on page 
27 in Martin Pippin) exhibits (to the writer’s mind) this 
lack of a complete solution. The charming little head, 
one of the stylized “ family,” shows, at the other extremity 
of its body, feet which do not “ belong.” They seem to be 
the natural “‘ accidental ” feet of an older model, whilst the 
poise of the figure and the expression of the head remain 
in the flower-like convention of the artists’ intent. The 
danger to the artist in a successful stylization lies in its 
stultifying effect upon talent. In the economic age now 
in process of disintegration, success has been placed before 
all other considerations. Not, indeed, that a good success 
is an easy—or an undesirable—thing. Far from it. The 
loveliest things have grown within enclosing boundaries 
of commercial enterprise, as well as those which have 
perished. It remains to be seen what a different orientation 
of the mind may bring forth. But economic success (the 
very necessity for it) does cause talent to become “ pot- 
bound,” rather than to grow and develop to its full capacity. 


There is a remarkably clever combination between 
these two illustrators—Isobel and John Morton-Sale—one 
might say between these ¢hree collaborators, for in the 
books mentioned the pictures do not disappoint and the 
story does not hold aloof from the pictures. Relation to 
colour is beautifully felt : it never interferes with the broad, 
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bold pattern which colour desires to make for itself, but 
runs through the bold effect, like a melody through chords. 
In the story about a Yellow Cat by May Griggs, one comes 
suddenly upon a page of colour which strikes the eye like 
unexpected sunshine. On two pages, a child in bed is 
seen holding up the little yellow cat (the only spot of 
yellow), whilst the eye is filled and satisfied with the mass 
of soft bright red in the patched quilt—touches of cool 
blue giving point to the well-balanced whole. Character, 
also, is well felt in the humble figure of the old man standing 
at the foot of the bed, appealing and deprecatory. The 
whole design of the two pages (the “ double-spread ”’) 
is spacious, easy and unforced. The artists never make 
the mistake of tinting the flesh of their subjects, and one 
feels that in this case the problem of decoration and 
naturalism has solved itself. 


There are many charming little pictures scattered 
through the text of Martin Pippin. Here is an example : 


Picture on p. 80 Martin Pippin—child coming downstairs 
with candle. 


It shows a sensitive appreciation of the appealing, fragile 
grace of childhood. 


Let us be glad that in turning the pages of these charming 
books we have been able to recall the mood of a day now 
fast fading into the dark preceding another dawn. Is it 
not enough ? Yes, it is enough—for us—if it is so for the 
artist. 


In their water colours there is a lively sparkle and 
freshness, preserved by the directness of the brush, for no 
preliminary drawing is done. 


Martin Pippin and Sing for your Supper have been taken 
over by American publishers for an American edition. 
Those who know America’s love for children will under- 


stand the appeal. 


Many more children’s books are illustrated than those 
written for adults. That helps artists such as these who 
love drawing children to realize their vision through the 
fascinating medium of book production. 
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Remembered Picture-Books 
By Murtet Kent 


N The Junior Bookshelf for October, 1940, the Editor 
reprinted an article by Walter Crane on his own work 
as a designer of children’s books. It was not only of 
interest to collectors, but called up such delightful 
memories of nursery literature that I should like to 

add a tribute to the gifted artist himself, and to others 
mentioned by him, whose illustrations enchanted the child- 
ren of an earlier generation. 

Walter Crane’s The Baby’s Bouquet must surely count 
as a masterpiece of his graceful art ; and it came first among 
my treasured picture-books. My godfather, who had a 
discerning taste in birthday presents, may have bestowed 
it on me before I could read—but I am unable to remember 
that time. Certainly its stencilled covers were already a 
little shabby when I used to turn over the pages so con- 
stantly that I can still recall many of the songs and illus- 
trations. The book itself became more:and more battered 
when we took, later on, to strumming the easier tunes on 
the schoolroom piano. Finally, it disappeared in that 
mysterious way that seems to be the fitting end of beloved, 
outworn things ; and I never came across any of the later 
editions, referred to in the article as coming from the house 
of Warne. , 

Some of the songs were translations from the French 
and German, and had their original versions printed below 
the English words. I cannot remember that these roused 
any linguistic ambitions in us; but I was specially fond 
of Buy a Broom, which had a charming colour print of a 
German woman wearing a mob cap and holding up a 
handful of her brushes to an English mother and child 
at a lattice window. A snatch of her song remains with 
me still, as a reminder of the saner days when household 
goods, ingenious toys, and the Christmas tree tradition, 
came to us as peaceable representatives of our European 
neighbour : 


From Deutschland I come with my light wares all laden, 
To dear happy England in summer’s gay bloom . 


*-. 
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I am not sure if a queer verse about 


Pussy-cat high, Pussy-cat low, 
Pussy-cat was a fine teaser of tow, 


was also among those taken from German sources ; but 
my young mind was rather puzzled by a French enigma- 
song, in which such familiar things as fruit-stones and eggs 
were used as symbols of its hidden meaning. 


Walter Crane must have used as much care and skill 
in collecting the songs as he did in making the decorative 
borders in which they were set. For the most part they 
were not the ordinary “‘ Nonsense” rhymes, known in 
every nursery; and they included some which I never 
met with except in The Baby’s Bouquet. For instance, one 
about a jovial, roundabout fellow whose clothing was 
entirely made of delectable kinds of food, enumerated one 
by one; each item being followed by the refrain : 


And his name was Aiken Drum. 


Another, which must have appealed to any child’s 
imagination, began thus : 


I saw three ships come sailing, 
A-sailing o’er the sea, 

And they were deeply laden 
With precious (?) things for me. 


This song had a full-page illustration that showed a 
sunlit quay in some foreign port, with sailors busily loading 


the cargo, and a graceful, robed woman bringing fruits to 
add to it. 


Also, I recall the first lines of one which, I suppose, 
pleased me by an element of poetry in its words : 


One misty, moisty morning when cloudy was the weather, 
There I met an old man clad all in leather. 


But Walter Crane’s borders made even the more 
commonplace rhymes memorable, and I can still see the 
little figures, full of life and action, that illustrated Polly, 
put the Kettle On and Lucy Locket lost her Pocket. 
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It was only two years before his death, in 1915, that 
Walter Crane put together his Notes for publication. He 
had long been associated with a colour printer who was, 
like himself, “‘ really an artist”; and together they had 
set up a new standard of beauty for children’s books. But 
already he saw, and deplored, the influence of a very different 
spirit, which cultivated ugly and grotesque forms as 
attractive ; a phase which lasted long enough to affect 
the taste of more than one youthful generation. 

Of his own contemporaries, Walter Crane named 
Kate Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott as his rivals— 
friendly ones withal—in the later part of the nineteenth 
century. I can testify to their popularity in our own circle. 
Probably the boys cared only for the virile humour of 
Caldecott’s presentation of The Three Jovial Huntsmen, John 
Gilpin, and The House that Jack Built; but I believe it can 
be claimed that girls are more catholic in their choice. 
We, at any rate, accepted those as favourites ; and added 
thereto Come Lasses and Lads and The Great Panjandrum 
when they came our way, as, sooner or later, the most 
desirable illustrated books usually did. 

But Kate Greenaway was our very own artist, irresist- 
ible to us, and also to our elders. Nowadays the critical 
might call her the creator of types drawn from the Age of 
Innocence rather than of flesh and blood children; but 
no such idea troubled our satisfaction in those little boys 
and girls, wearing unfamiliar but fascinating suits and 
frocks, who disported themselves in idyllic meadows or 
gardens. She soon established a “school” of design, 
even more successful than the equally individual, and 
diverse, work of Walter Crane and Randolph Caldecott. 

With Under the Window Kate Greenaway’s vogue 
‘swept beyond this country to France and Germany, where 
large issues of the book were printed. She was responsible 
for both rhymes and pictures on that occasion and her 
public found it a most happy combination; but, much 
as I loved it, I can only remember one example : 

In a go-cart so tiny my brother I drew, 

And I’ve promised to draw him the whole world through. 


We have not yet started—I own it with sorrow— 
Because our trip’s always put off till to-morrow. 
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I also possessed, and valued highly, Te Kate Greenaway 
Birthday Book, a little square thick volume which had, I 
think, one of her lov ely studies for each month ; though a 
vague impression of children gathering spring flowers, 
or walking among fallen leaves, is all that I can now 
recover—except my efforts to collect the signatures of 
relations and friends for its blank pages. 

I learned recently, froma letter quoted in Mrs. Meynell’s 
reminiscences,’ that Kate Greenaw ay herself lived in a 
house at Hampstead designed by Norman Shaw, where 
the rooms and furnishing were just like the interiors of 
her pictures. Pale, light colours on walls and fabrics, 
square-paned windows and Dutch-tiled fireplaces ; and a 
wealth of china, books and flowers on shelves and sills. 
The artist is described as “short and dumpy, with hair 
turning grey and very unruly . . . a kind, merry face, a 
flow of brisk talk, laughter for the obvious things, no 
complexities about art, matter of fact, easy, simple, and 
natural.” Yet her children, by my recollection, more 
often expressed the wistfulness than the sheer gaiety of 
childhood. 

Another artist, whose illustrations were among the 
joys of my childhood, was “‘ Dicky ” Doyle of Punch fame. 
It was not till long afterwards that I discovered its immortal 
cover design had come from the same lively fancy and 
cunning hand as those entrancing pictures he made for 
In Fairy Land. At the time, I paid no heed to the letter- 
press of the large, slim volume, which was clearly meant 
for grown-up readers, and may have been a wedding 
present to my parents. I now know that it contained a 
long poem by William Allingham; and I cannot account 
for my total neglect of his share in the book, as poetry— 
and not merely the narrative kind—attracted me at an early 


age. 


But Doyle’s series of sketches, setting forth daily 
life in the kingdom of Oberon and Titania, gave me a 
pageant of colour and form in which I revelled over and 
over again. There were mischievous elves playing tricks 
on each other, or on one of their fellow subjects, the birds 





1. A Woman Talking, by Esther Meynell. Chapman and Hall, 1940. 
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and insects and small beasts. A group of agile fairies 
pealed the bells of a tall fuchsia ; and a great ring of merry- 
makers, light as thistledown, danced by moonshine. A 
large illustration, crowded with figures, showed a dramatic 
episode during a royal feast at Court. A tiff has occurred 
between the King and Queen, and they have now reached 
the stage of wishing for reconciliation. Oberon, enthroned 
on a toadstool throne, looks a lonely little fellow ; but, 
mindful of his dignity, he keeps his back turned while the 
envoy he has sent to make overtures to Titania delivers 
a whispered message. She is seated on the ground, with- 
drawn and disconsolate, and seems to listen eagerly to his 
words. There is no doubt of her readiness to be friends 
again, and to rejoin the circle of courtiers and guests in the 
forest glade. 

Doyle reached a high level of attainment and recog- 
nition as an artist when a mere lad. At nineteen he became 
a member of the Punch staff—then a recent foundation. 
Seven years later he resigned that position and devoted 
himself to water-colour painting and book illustrations, 
including work for such authors as Thackeray, Dickens, 
Ruskin, and Leigh Hunt. In Fairy Land was not published 
till 1870, but Doyle had lost none of his freshness of vision, 
nor his sure touch in depicting a world that lay open to his 
imagination, and near to his heart. 

I like to think how happily the lovable and gifted 
Doyle must have worked on the sketches for Allingham’s 
poem; and that he used his most delicate skill when he 
drew my favourite subject. In this, the Fairy Queen takes 
a drive through a clear summer sky, seated in a large 
trumpet-shaped flower for her chariot, with gauzy scarves 
floating about her. She is drawn by a team of numerous 
butterflies, urged on by the small Puck who acts as coach- 
man. 

We inherited another specimen of Doyle’s earlier 
method, his pencil drawings for Ruskin’s tale, The King of 
the Golden River—exquisitely finished, decorative groups. 
But story and pictures lacked, for me, the magic quality 
of those direct, vivid glimpses of the Little Folk in their 
own country which Doyle provided when he illustrated 
In Fairy Land. 
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Besides our home books, there were those we found 
waiting for us when we visited my grandfather’s rectory ; 
a varied collection that included survivors from the eatly 
years of the nineteenth century, still worth our attention. 
Some of the moderns were the then fashionable toy-books, 
with a contrivance at the back of the pictures by which the 
figures carried out the actions described in Nursery Rhyme. 
Particularly I remember a version of Hey, diddle diddle, with 
a jocular cow who jumped over the moon at our instigation; 
and another of Hickory, Dickory, Dock that gave an almost 
too lifelike representation of the mouse running up the 
clock and down again when it struck one. But, somehow, 
those crudely coloured, mechanical picture-books never 
had a great hold on our affections. They must, I think, 
have been inferior imitations of the earlier series designed 
by Walter Crane. And the little card levers and strings 
that worked the figures soon’ became loose or broken, with 
disappointing results. 

It may be, too, that critical instinct in childhood is 
more discriminating than is commonly supposed. Though 
I could not have defined it, I felt the difference, for instance, 
between the shockingly bad pictures in our cheap copy 
of Hans Andersen’s Tales and the spirited cuts that illus- 
trated our fine old edition of the brothers Grimm’s collec- 
tion. Unconsciously, our young eyes had been trained 
to recognize vitality and beauty by the picture-books that 
we pored over in our first decade. 
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British Children in New Jersey 
By Rutu P. Tussy 


HERE are twenty-seven British children of school 
age in Montclair, a town of some forty thousand 
inhabitants, fifteen miles from New York City. 
Fourteen of these children are in the three 
private schools ; the others are scattered among 

the public schools. Even in this small group certain charac- 
teristics in reading interests and school experiences stand 
out clearly. 

The little children when they come to the Public 
Library with an older person, look for familiar picture 
books illustrated by well-known English artists—Leslie 
Brooke, Caldecott and Rackham. They enjoy books as 
one of their most eager experiences. 

Two five-yeat-old boys came to Montclair fresh from 
a year in a departmentalized school in England, bearing 
certificates of excellent work in such subjects as English 
history, drawing and grammar. They are now in kinder- 
garten and for the first months it was difficult for them to 
adjust themselves to lack of restraint in the class-room. 
In fact, they were so exuberant and found the work so 
easy that their teachers were faced with a serious problem. 
These youngsters particularly enjoyed the books on the 
library table and one of them asked repeatedly to have 
stories about snakes and fishes read aloud to him. Now 
they are completely settled into the routine of work and 
play. 

An eight-year-old lad from Glasgow writes as follows 
about his reading: “I like the story of Cowboy Tommy. 
I did not hear very much about cowboys in Scotland, but 
I listen to the Tom Mix tadio programme cver here, so 
I am interested in books about cowboys. I think Epamin- 
andas and his Auntie is a fanny book.” 

Another child of the same age is very keen about 
fairy tales, especially those with an English background— 
Peter Pan and Wéinnie-the-Pooh—but she also wants stories 
about turtles and farm life in America. 
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The predominant interest of the older children—both 
boys and girls—is in animal stories. They cannot seem to 
tread enough about dogs and horses. They say that it is 
impossible to get stories of this kind in England—they 
like the outdoor atmosphere and they follow “the adven- 
tures of the horse or dog breathlessly. Pethaps this 
enthusiasm is due to the fact that they have been surrounded 
with animals at home and are missing this companionship 
here. American children of the same age are chiefly 
interested in pirate, mystery and airplane stories, as well 
as books which teach them how to build model boats or 
box furniture. 

These older children find some of the class-room work 
much more difficult. At the private school for boys 
where the standards are very high, the British children 
are put in classes with Americans of the same age, but 
the teachers have found that their grounding in arithmetic 
is very different, and that it has been hard for them to grasp 
the work in the social sciences. This characteristic does 
not show up to any marked degree among the girls in the 
private schools or the children in the public schools. 


Several of these older boys and girls have registered 
for cards and borrow books for their own reading from the 
Public Library. They may take these books from a branch 
library (there is one located in each of the elementary 
school buildings in Montclair) or from the Main Library, 
which is near the private schools. One boy signed fot a 
library card about a month before Christmas and inquired 
earnestly of the children’s librarian, who was explaining 
to him about the general arrangement of books on the 
shelves, where he could get a book in French for his mother. 
He wished to give it to her for a Christmas gift, but 
promised that he would return it in two weeks. He examined 
several adult books with the greatest care and attention 
before he was satisfied to make a final selection. 


The general demand from these children is for books 
on American history and geography, and for stories about 
the lives of men and women famous for outstanding achieve- 
ments in this country. These childten are eager to orient 
themselves more fully and to fill in a background about 
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which they have known little in the past. They are more 
than well read on King Arthur and his knights, English 
kings, and brave deeds of early British seafarers, but the 
traditional characters of American history—Pocahontas, 
Daniel Boone and Paul Bunyan, for instance—are of course 
new to them. A few of them ate interested in stories about 
negroes and they like Uncle Tom’s Cabin. They have little 
interest in things mechanical and aviation stories do not 
appeal to them at all, though American children cannot 
get enough of these things. 

Two subjects in which all the British children take a 
marked interest are nature study and general science. This 
fits in very naturally with their appreciation of animal 
stories and their desire for more and more of them. 
Apparently, nature is a subject about which they have had 
little formal instruction at home, though they are eagerly 
aware of natural beauty in their surroundings. One 
eleven-year-old boy, after hearing Wordsworth’s Daffodils 
read aloud in class, wrote a touching composition about a 
walk in Kent and his first glimpse of bluebells. 

The general approach to reading and school among the 
High School students from England is very different from 
that of the younger children. Compated to their American 
contemporaries, their interests are much more compre- 
hensive, they have a keener grasp of current happenings, 
and their entire literary background is wider and better 
rounded. For instance, one sixteen-year-old girl since she 
came here has read several of Hardy’s novels ; The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom ; the letters of Ellen Terry and Bernatd 
Shaw ; four long historical novels about the United States ; 
two or three plays; a few books by Somerset Maughan ; 
four or five light novels; and books about horses and 
sketching, her special hobbies. All this in six months, 
in addition to a heavy load of school work. 

We hope that when the British children in Montclair 
return to England, they will carry with them some impres- 
sion of the stories which they have enjoyed reading in 
America and that they will have gained as much from 
contact with our schools and books as each of us here is 
deriving from their eager and stimulating demands and 
questions. 
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Au Revoir 
By THe Eprror 

T seems but a very short while since we said how 

determined we were that THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 

should continue in some form throughout the war. 

Perhaps we did not fully realize then what demands 

would be made on our scanty leisure time, and leisure 
has ever been scanty with us. It would seem, too, that 
we did not take into account the calls that would be 
made on the time of our contributors. That children’s book 
publication should have suffered so great a set-back as it 
appears to have suffered this year has been a surprise to us. 

These facts combined have resulted in a period of 
marking time for THE Junior BooKsHELF, and since it 
would be manifestly unfair and unsatisfactory for us to ask 
subscribers to be patient any longer awaiting issues that 
ate becoming more and more irteg ilar as to date of pub- 
lication and which might indeed at any moment cease to 
appear at all, we have decided, however reluctantly, that 
publication of the magazine in its present form must cease. 

We shall issue one further number some time during 
the autumn, the date depending upon how early or late 
the new children’s books are published. This issue will 
complete Volume Five, and will mark the end of one 
phase in our effort to give much needed encouragement to 
the circulation of those children’s books which it pleases 
us to label “ worth-while.” 

_ You will note that we have said the autumn number 
will mark the end of a phase. It will not mark the end of 
THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF entirely. 

A new phase will begin but in what form the- 
magazine will appear and at what price we cannot yet 
say. A hobby it has always been and a hobby it will 
remain, and as we must beg leave to ride our own hobby 
horse as pleases us we shall produce THE JuNror 
BooKksHELF for a while as and when the mood takes us 
and as the exigencies of the moment permit. You will 
be invited to share the fun but we shall present the bill 
of fare before we invite you to come in and see the show. 
Who knows but that, freed to some extent from the 
demands of a date line, we may offer you something better 
worth your support than we have done in the past. 

For the moment, then, “‘ au revoir.” 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION’S 
CARNEGIE MEDAL 


has been awarded 


to 


KITTY BARNE’S 


Visitors from London 


as an outstanding children’s book 


The Farrar Famiiy are spending the Summer 
holidays of 1939 in Sussex when war breaks out. 
This story tells of the coming of evacuees and 
how the Farrars dealt with them. 6/- 


‘One of the season’s most entertaining books.’— 


Daily Mail. 





The Rescue Party 
BY NORA LLOYD 


‘Nominally a children’s book it holds a charm 
and interest for readers of every age. The 
scene of the story is one of the larger islands of 
the West Indies. There is a plot among the 
natives to attack a wealthy plantation owner. 
The four children manage, in spite of innumer- 
able difficulties, to foil the plot and save their 
father. This book is alive from beginning to 
end, and gives a wonderfully clear picture of 
life in the ‘sland.’— John O’London’s Weekly. 7/6 
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Notes from the Cellar 


THE CARNEGIE MEDAL.—The Carnegie Medal for 
1941 has been awarded to Kitty Barne for her evacuee 
story, “ Visitors from London.” It has been our practice 
in the past to devote the July issue of THE JUNIOR 
BooksHELF largely to the work of the winning author, 
but as there will be no July issue this year, and as the 
award was announced too late for us to obtain material 
in time for its inclusion in the present issue, we shall 
not give attention to Kitty Barne’s work until a later 
opportunity presents itself. 


A Deartu oF Booxs.—We have to apologize to 
subscribers for the fact that this number of THE JUNIOR 
BOOKSHELF is very late in making its appearance. There 
are several reasons for this, some of which readers will 
no doubt imagine, but the greatest of all and one that 
cannot be overcome is the fact that since the primary 
purpose of the magazine is to review new children’s 
books, the lack of publication of such books renders 
our task very difficult. Never do we remember to have 
had a spring season so devoid of children’s books. Is 
this a symptom of the attitude of the publishers towards 
this field of publishing work during war-time? Or is it 
due to the pre-occupation of authors in other directions ? 
Whatever the case, no new children’s books means no 
Junior BooxksHELF, and though the lack of the latter 
is not pleasant to contemplate the lack of the former 
will be disastrous. Nor do we feel that there is any 
adequate reason for such a catastrophe. 


“THE Horn Boox ”—The May-June issue of The 
Horn Book, that unique American periodical, is of unusual 
interest to British readers. It is a Leslie Brooke number. 
It is strange that the best of our children’s book illus- 
trators receive far more consistent encouragement in 
America than they do in their country of origin. Americans 
are very clearly aware of the great debt of gratitude they 
owe to this country for such illustrators as Walter Crane, 
Kate Greenaway, Randolph Caldecott, Arthur Rackham 
and a few others. We, on our part, should be equally 
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grateful for the tribute we are paid by this gesture from 
The Horn Book. 

We are given forty or more pages of articles and 
illustrations on the work of the creator of Johnny Crow 
(and for good measure a very enjoyable article on Beatrix 
Potter, with some extracts from recent letters from her). 
Tributes are paid by Anne Carroll Moore, Lilian Smith 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Book House, Toronto, Reginald 
Birch, himself one of America’s foremost illustrators, 
Grace Allen Hogarth, who is well-known to many readers 
here as the Children’s Book Editor of the Oxford Press 
until she returned to America, several American children’s 
librarians, and Anne T. Eaton, the children’s book critic 
of the New York Times. Such a chorus of praise must 
make any artist feel that America is an illustrator’s paradise. 

We congratulate The Horn Book, and tender out thanks 
on behalf of all those of us who are interested in good 
children’s books. It is possible that some readers may 
wish to secure copies of this issue of Te Horn Book. 
The address is 264, Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A., and the price is 50 cents per copy. 


DERBYSHIRE CHILDREN’S Book List.—In view of the 
re-distribution of the country’s juvenile population during 
the war there is presented to County Libraries a marvellous 
opportunity to extend the scope of their work. Among 
the many possibilities offered the issue of book lists is a 
matter that is not so simple as it would appear on the 
surface. What shall such lists include ? Shall they aim at 
a very large number of titles with the inevitable lower 
average of quer or shall they duplicate heavily on the 
better books ? Derbyshire County Library has for many 
years issued an annual children’s book list that is well 
produced and pleasant to handle, and containing only 
books of a reasonably good standard. The 1940 selection 
has just reached us. It contains about 130 titles. Some of 
these would seem to be 1939 publications, though I 
cannot verify that at the moment. Mr. Osborne has not 
included all the titles added to his stock during the year, 
but the inferior stuff which he has felt constrained to buy 
is excluded, so that at least only the better work is 
emphasized and brought especially to the notice of the 
County’s readers. 





| Some OXFORD Books 


for Boys and Girls 


Now Ready 


HOW WARS ARE FOUGHT, by Captain J. E. A. 
Whitman. 4s. net. 


A simple account of strategy and tactics. 


ROUND THE YEAR ON THE FARM, by A. G. 
Street. 3s. net. 


A simple account of the British farmer’s work from one autumn 
to another. Illustrated with photographs and pen and ink drawings. 


Each 6d. net 
Stories of great deeds in the history of our own 
and other countries; instances of individual 
heroism and collective courage and self- 


sacrifice—all newly told. Each book contains 
40-48 pages and two illustrations. 


ZEEBRUGGE: St. George’s Day, by Commander 
A. B. Campbeil. 


THE DAY OF RORKE’S DRIFT, by Wilfrid 
Robertson. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE TREVESSA’S BOATS, 
by C. Fox Smith. 

WITH LAWRENCE TO DAMASCUS, by Major 
J. T. Gorman. 


THE ESCAPE OF H.M.S. ‘‘ CALLIOPE,” by 
Commander A. B. Campbell. 


THE STORY OF GRACE DARLING, by C. Fox 
Smith. 


Ready Shortly 


THE NEW BOOK OF DAYS, by Eleanor Farjeon. 
Illustrated by Philip Gough and M. W. Hawes. 
400 pages. |2s. 6d. net. 


Fun, fact, or fantasy for every day of the year. 


THE MERCHANT SERVICE TO-DAY, by Leslie 
Howe. 4s. 6d. net. 


An addition to the Pageant of Progress Series 








STRANGE DWELLINGS SERIES 


For ages 10-14. Well illustrated and vividly 
written. Each 3s. net 


Living in Boats 
CYRIL HALL 


Every intelligent boy and girl will appreciate this delightful book, 
dealing with waterways and the people who live on different craft 
of all kinds. 


Living in Queer Houses 
B. G. HARDINGHAM 


An amazing account of houses on stilts, houses in trees, houses 
of leaves and grass and ice, and other queer dwellings in all parts 
of the world. 








se ss 
~~ 








Let's Go Climbing 
Cc. F. KIRKUS With many illustrations 


Children of twelve and upwards who have an adventurous spirit 
will delight in this account of how to embark on the arduous 
business of mountaineering. Full of useful, practical information. 


Mammals of the British Isles 
HARPER CORY Ilustrated by W. NEAVE PARKER 


Introduces young people to the intimate daily life of the wild 
and domesticated animals of this country. There are over thirty 
delightful line drawings. 


Both in the Nelsonian Library. Each 4s. 6d. net. 
*K 

















In the Coronet Library. Each 3s. net. 
For Boys 


The Pagoda Plot 


BERNARD MARTIN 
A British boy has an exciting adventure in Burma. 


For Girls 


The Advent of Anne 


JANET GREY 


A. story about twins who meet at school after a long separation- 
Exciting happenings occur at St. Ursula’s. 


NELSON 
PARKSIDE WORKS EDINBURGH 
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The New Books 


Evans, R. Make your own Soft Toys. Ulus. 119 
pp. 8$x5}. R.TSS. . 4/6 
For older girls with a flair for making things this book will 

provide comprehensive instructions on the making of a wide 
variety of soft toys. It gives details of tools and materials 


required and is very fully illustrated with patterns, diagrams and 
photographs of the completed toys. 


Harr, C Living in Boats. Mus. 137 pp. 8x 53. 
boards. Nelson . 


HARDINGHAM, B. G. Living in Queer Houses. S\lus. 
116 pp. 8x 5#, boards. Nelson . ; 3/- 


These two books appear to have been prepared for school 
use, They have that appearance and are written in a rather school- 
masterish way, Nevertheless, they are of general use in that 
they bring together information on unusual ways of life in many 


parts of the world. Their titles indicate the scope of their 
subjects. 


3/- 


SKEY, T. F. W. Alice and James Discover their 
Country. Illus. 183 pp. 107}. Heinemann /6 


Whether this book is of any value depends on whether 
there is any value in one page of information on one subject. 
That is the essence of the book. Every page deals with some 
historical, biographical or artistic event. The result is a collec- 
tion of tit-bits probably too brief to be of value, particularly as 
the information given could often be contained in three lines, 
the rest of the page being packing. Frequently the method 
adopted is that of the two children asking their aunt the right 
leading questions for the purpose of her answers. 


Kirkus, C. F. Let’s Go Climbing. Mus. 201 pp. 
8x54. Nelson ; 4/6 


Mr. Kirkus has a wide experience of climbing and has 
written a book for the beginner in a manner that young readers 
will appreciate. Beginning with mountain walks and graduating 
from easy climbs in Wales and the Lake District to the Alps, 
he illustrates, from his own experience, the mistakes that lead 
to accidents and the methods required to gain confidence in 
leading and following. The illustrations form an interesting 
commentary on the text. 














Don’t miss these— 


THEYRE NEW: 





WORRALS OF THE W.A.A.F. 
Capt. W. E. Johns 


An unexpected opportunity to ferry a 
plane begins a series of thrilling dis- 
coveries, and Pilot Officer Worrals and 
her friend Frecks find themselves on the 
trail of enemy spies. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SEA FALCON 
Erroll Collins 


Authentic R.A.F. detail gives colour 
to this exciting story of Barry Falconer, 
air ace, who engages in a breathless 
sequence of duels with the Nazis on 
land and in the air. 5s. net. 


THE MUSKETEERS AND WENDY 
Ivy Middleton 


In this latest ‘Kay’ book, Ranger Kay and her fellow Musketeers rally to the 
support of Wendy, who has moved to London to open a Gift Shop. Unexpected 
trouble and new happiness come to Wendy, and for Kay, too, there is the first 


hint of romance. 


HOUSE IN DISORDER 
L. A. G. Strong 


The mystery of the book lounge and 
lending libraries organized by the 
extraordinary Trevor-Deane is _ tan- 
talizing and progressively more exciting, 
yet without stretching the bounds of 
credibility. 6s. net. 


5s. net. 


BLUE BERETS 
Gunby Hadath 


This thrilling record of a young 
English boy’s adventures in his search 
for the inheritance bequeathed to him 
by French ancestors, is told with Gunby 
Hadath’s characteristic humour and 
romanticism. 6s. net. 


FIRST STAGE 
Honor McKay 


An attractive novel for girls about the experiences, friendships, setbacks and 
successes of a student at a dramatic college. The unusual setting and lively, authentic 
conversation, and the enthusiasm for the finer traditions of the stage, make it an 


absorbing and stimulating story. 


FLEET WINGS 
Guy Dempster 


A topical yarn, in which two young 
midshipmen of the Fleet Air Arm play 
an exciting part in the attack on Narvik, 
and an even more adventurous role in 
the evacuation of Dunkirk. 3s. 6d. net. 


6s. net. 


PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH 
POLE 


K. Graham Thomson 


The leader of an Antarctic Expedition 
is taken prisoner, with two comrades, 
by a tribe of primitive people. The 
tussle between the opposing groups 
makes thrilling reading. 3s. 6d. net 


THE QUEERNESS OF RUSTY 
Phyllis Matthewman 


The production of a play provides a large part of the plot of this well-written 
school story, and the introduction of modern problems gives it an individual 


character. 


5s. net 











LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


Doran Court 
Reigate-road 
Redhill, Surrey 
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Luoryp, N. The Rescue Party. 250 pp. 84> 
Dent ; : ‘ , : 7/6 
The first chapter of this story prepares the reader for some- 

thing mysterious and sinister though the main purpose of the 
Steadman children to warn their father of some unknown 
danger gleams like a will-o’-the-wisp through the pages and 
their efforts to come up with him at all are most tantalisingly 
frustrated. But the frustrations are accompanied by much 
exciting adventure and the end is satisfying. The setting of the 
story is a West Indian island and its appeal to boys and girls of 
14 and upwards. Many will read it for the story alone, but others 
will perceive and perhaps ponder the underlying thoughts which 
form the woof on which the plot is woven. Colour bars, native 
aspirations and their exploitation by the unscrupulous British 
tule of her subject native races—the opinions of Hugh Steadman 
at 15 are shared by many adolescents, but this story suggests 
lightly the other side to their romantic, often too idealistic 
imaginings, and provides an antidote to the rather ready accept- 
ance of the view that the British are always wrong. 


Locktry, R. M. The Way to an Island. Illus. 
208 pp. 84x54. Dent ‘ . ; ‘ 7/6 


Most of us know what we think we should like to. do, 
and many of us will feel in reading Mr. Lockley’s book that 
his wasn’t a bad choice. Where we differ from the author of this 
book is in the fact that he not only knew what he wanted and 
had always wanted it, but that he knew it so intensely that 
partly by good luck but more by keeping his goal constantly 
before him, he achieved it. 

The island of the book is familiar to many of us through 
earlier books about it. This is the story of how it was come by 
and the course of the author’s life from the time when, as a small 
boy, he made himself an island in his garden. 

It is all very pleasant, indeed nostalgic reading, and is a 
story well told because the author lives his life so thoroughly 
and so thoughtfully. Both boys and girls of fifteen and upwards 
will derive much enjoyment from it and some may be led to choose 
for themselves some unusual way of life. 


TREASE, G. Running Deer. Mllus. 255 pp. 72X5. 
Harrap ‘ , ‘ ‘ : 


5 — 

An American-Indian story, in which the excitement is 
provided through war with the “ Palefaces” could be just 
another in the old tradition. Mr. Trease avoids the pitfalls of 
his task by giving prominence to the everyday life of the Indian 








TALES OF 
TWO WORLDS 
Cloth bound. Illustrated. 


js. net 


CARMEN, SILENT 
PARTNER 


By CHESLEY KAHMANN 


HEAD WIND 


By HAwTHORNE DANIEL 


FLAG OF THE DESERT 


By Hersert Best 


WHO RIDES IN THE DARK? 


By STEPHEN MEADER 


TAL OF THE FOUR TRIBES 


By Hersert Best 


IN THE LAND OF 
THE MOGUL 


By GEOFFREY TREASE 


CUE FOR TREASON 
By GEOFFREY TREASE 


“The stories are excitingly written, 
full of human interest and the majority 
of children will find them engrossin 
—the sort of story that cannot be left 
unfinished.” —The Teachers’ World. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
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before the coming of the Palefaces, and to the development of 
an Indian boy through his gradation as a Chief and on to a 
dangerous position of trust for the sake of his people. The 
reader of thirteen upwards will enjoy this story, which bears 
the stamp of careful work based on authentic historical events. 


Urriey, A. The Farm on the Hill. 316 pp. 74 >5. 
Faber , ; : , ; : ; 7/6 
This picture of rural life in England at the close of the last 

century will evoke nostalgic memories in the minds of many 

adult readers for a type of living which we shall never see again, 
and which indeed seems more remote from and more alien to 
our present existence than do the stirring times of Queen 


Elizabeth. 


Although not primarily a story for children and likely to 
appeal only to the more contemplative and sensitive of older 
girls with some experience of country life, yet where it is appre- 
ciated this novel will probably become a treasure. It possesses 
the eternal quality of all good and true things faithfully and 
truly presented. One fifteen-year-old reader gave her verdict 
with a glow of sincerity in her face, as “‘ Lovely.” And “ lovely ” 
it is. Delicate and exquisite in its imagery and in the odd fancies 
of the child Susan and the secret life she makes with her thoughts, 
yet the background is solid and substantial. It is compact of the 
warp and woof of everyday farm life in uncrowded days, whose 
high lights were birth and death amongst the animals, a twenty- 
mile drive in the high old gig, a village “‘ Revival” and winter 
nights in the cosy kitchen with the whole family, from cow boy 
to farmer, assembled and listening to the story of Robinson 
Crusoe, read aloud by the mistress of the house. Life is simple, 
quiet, unsophisticated and unhurried ; people have time to think 
and to observe the pattern of things. 


Every character, however incidental, emerges with clarity 
and precision, straight from life. The author’s understanding 
of Susan’s psychological reactions of horror at the pig-killing, 
and matter-of-fact acceptance of the transformation of the 
repellent carcases into homely food, is so sure as to make one 
suspect the autobiographical. Inverwoven with the home life 
is Susan’s school life, full of childish trials and disappointments 
and the conflict between solid country standards and more 
modern meretricious ideas. But the farm and home provide 
always safe harbour after outside trials and when the book closes 
with the death of the old Queen, felt by her remotest subject 
as a personal tragedy, introducing a future pregnant with who 
knows what unknown terrors, it is a comforting thought that 
the familiar life goes on, must go on, that life is eternal... . 
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THE 


EDITOR REGRETS 


that the year 1941 has so far distinguished itself in the 
field of children’s book publication as the worst he has 
experienced for a number of years. Few have been 
published up to date and of those few only a mere 
handful will bear the searching scrutiny of his reviewers. 


But what of that! There are ‘still a very considerable 
number of the publications of past years that were, are, 
and will remain books of merit and of lasting value and 
interest. Look, for example, at the books that have 
been reviewed in the columns of The Junior Bookshelf 
during the past five years. Look further back, to the 
nineteen twenties, to earlier decades still. Look back 
even to the Walter Cranes, the Caldecotts and the 
Greenaways. There you will find much solace for 
present discontents. 


Or dig up those old catalogues that Combridges sent 
you years ago; those lists you found so useful that 
you kept them by you for permanent reference. You 
will enjoy looking through them again, you will enjoy 
making up an order forthe good things of the past. Ask 
Combridges to send you a collection of the wrappers of 
some of the best of them. It will be worth your while. 


You need not go short of good children’s books. 


C. COMBRIDGE LIMITED 
9 BULL RING BIRMINGHAM 5 
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** Outside a million stars were shining, winking their golden eyes, 
regarding the solemn earth . . . They knew that life goes on, 
that birth and death are links in an everlasting chain which 
stretches outside time, held in the hands of God, in the hollow 
of His beautiful hands.” 


WHITMAN, J. E. A. How Wars are Fought. 120 pp. 


Oxford ; ; ; ; , ; ‘ 4/- 


This exposition of the principles of strategy and tactics is 
very clearly stated and will be easily assimilated by readers in 
their middle and later teens and will enable them to understand 
such terms as “ defensive offensives” and “ interior lines ” 
that appear in the press from time to time in relation to operations 
in the present war. The author illustrates his points with examples 
from wars throughout the ages and accompanies them with 
diagrams. When German land operations appear to be uncannily 
successful the reader may draw some consolation from the 
knowledge that they are not the result of some new and brilliant 
strategic ideas, but are based on age-old principles. 
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WE HAVE 
ENDEAVOURED 


during the past five years to follow the lead given 


by The Junior Bookshelf. Good books for 
children there have been, as there have been 
poor ones, and though the -exigencies of business 
have made it necessary that we should sell both 
better and worse, it has been our policy to 
encourage the demand for those worth-while 


books that The Junior Bookshelf has recommended. 


Many of these ate now out of print, and it may 
not be possible for their publishers to reprint them 
during the war. We shall now make it our 
business to keep a watchful eye on these out of 
print items and to encourage publishers to reprint 
as and when possible. 


If you are interested in good books for children 


keep in touch with us. 


C. COMBRIDGE LIMITED 
9 BULL RING BIRMINGHAM 5 
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